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DOYLE, SARAH ELIZABETH (Mar. 23,
iSso-Dec. 21,1922), teacher of girls and a leader
in behalf of higher education for women, was one
of the seven children of Thomas and Martha Dor-
ranee (Jones) Doyle. She was born and spent
the whole of her long life in Providence, R. I., of
which city a brother, Thomas Arthur, was for
sixteen years the mayor. After graduating from
the high school she taught in a private school
for girls. In 1856 she was appointed teacher in
the girls' department of the high school, and in
1878, became its principal. With forty-six years'
service as a teacher to her credit, she retired in
1892, and in 1894 Brown University conferred
upon her the honorary degree of Master of Arts.
She was not only a gifted teacher, she was also
fitted physically and mentally for leadership. Her
keen eye betokened an alert brain, and her vigor-
ous frame, unbounded energy. She was a woman
of liberal and progressive views, a Unitarian
theologically, and was accustomed to express her
convictions frankly and firmly. People stood a
little in awe of her, but recognized back of her
strength and aggressiveness a generous and kind-
ly personality. She was the first woman to pre-
side over a session of the National Education
Association, an event which occurred at the
meeting in Madison, Wis., in 1884. In 1898 she
was named by Mayor Baker of Providence one
of a committee of five to investigate the manage-
ment of the public schools, and served as its sec-
retary. While her major concern was that of
furthering the interests of women, she was active
in promoting education in general. She was
among those who took the lead in establishing the
Rhode Island School of Design, which has be-
come one of the principal educational institutions
of the state; was a charter member of the cor-
poration ; and from 1877to ^99 its secretary. In
1876 with three or four other women she called
a meeting which resulted in the formation of the
Rhode Island Woman's Club, and was its first
president, continuing in office until 1884. She
also took part in the founding of the Rhode Island
State Federation of Women's Clubs in 1895. A
delegate to the meeting held in New York Mar.
20, 1889, she was appointed on the committee to
draft a constitution for the General Federation
of Women's dubs. She was a pioneer worker
in behalf of woman's suffrage, believing that the
suffrage would react beneficially upon women
themselves; and a reason why she was so ardent
an advocate of higher education for girls was her
conviction that it would make them more eager
to grasp civic responsibility. One of her most
notable services was in connection with the es-
tablishment of a college for women in Rhode Isl-
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and. Their admission to Brown University had
been agitated for some years, but there was
strong opposition to coeducation. In 1892, how-
ever, women were allowed to become candidates
for degrees, and were permitted to take the ex-
aminations required of men, though, except as
graduate students, they were not admitted to the
classrooms. Encouraged by President E. Ben-
jamin Andrews [q.v.'], in 1895 Miss Doyle head-
ed a committee to secure money to erect a college
building for women. The following year this
committee was incorporated as the Rhode Island
Society for the Collegiate Education of Women,
with Miss Doyle as president. Funds for the
building were secured and the corporation of
Brown then voted to establish a department to
be known as the Women's College in Brown Uni-
versity. At her death, which occurred in her
ninety-third year, she was honored as one of the
leading citizens of the state.
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DRAKE, ALEXANDER WILSON (1843-
Feb. 4, 1916), art director of the Century Maga-
zine, "was the foremost figure in the develop-
ment of American illustrative art, and was so
regarded by his contemporaries" (Johnson, Jfr-
wembered Yesterdays, p. <$). The son of Isaac
and Charlotte (Osborn) Drake, he was born iij
Westfield, N. J., and as a youth took up the study
of wood-engraving. Being a good draftsman, he
subsequently drew upon the wood blocks for en-
gravers, and studied painting in oils and in wa-
ter-colors. In 1865 he established himself as a
wood-engraver in New York City. Five years
later he joined, as head of the art department,
the organization which was about to issue Scrib-
ner's Monthly Magasine. When the ownership
and name of the publication were changed, in
1881, Drake's title became that of art director of
the Century Magasine and of St. Nicholas. With
the support of the publishers, Charles Scribner
and Roswell Smith [gg.&.], and the collaboration
of the managing editor, Richard Watson Gilder
[g.v.], through the pages of the Century Drake
led American illustration into a new era. Him-
self an artist with a thirsty love of beauty in any
form, he had also the technical training of a wood-
engraver and the discernment, optimism, and
friendly sympathy of a born teacher. These qual-
ities fitted him to recognize ability and, by un-
sparing criticism, to develop it in a great noror
ber of young artists. Under his guidance a new
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